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OCTOBER 1908 
Color Pewter life by Wm. M. Chase—Class in Oil painting by Chas. C. 
Curran, in Water Colors by. Rhoda H. Nichols. Illustrations by Chas. H. Davis, Wm. M. Chase, 
John H. Twachtman, Emil Carlsen, Chardin, Jos. De Camp, Henry B. Snell, Wm. J. Baer. Articles 
‘4 Still Pike ca fe on and F V. on 
sy ow to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Illumina- | | 
ee tion by Florence Gotthold, on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer, ART] C: LES C ILLU S 
on Finger Rings by Emily F. Peacock. an ~ 


NOVEMBER 1908 TRATIONS by some 


Color Supplement: Dutch Interior by Castle Keith—Class in Oil Painting by Chas. C. : 
_. .. .. ... Curran, in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols—lIllustrations by Castle Keith, Fred P. Vinton, 

| Edmund C, Tarbell, Marion Powers, Rose S. ‘Turner, Walter L. Dean, Frank W. Benson, John @) t e ied ING teac = 
Wilson, Laura G. Hills, Theodora W. Thayer, Lydia Field Emmett, Rhoda H. Nichols, Lucia F. 7 | 
Fuller, Miss Beckington—Continued illustrated articles on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. | 4 “ 
Vliet Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Illumination by Florence Gotthold, on Minia- ers ot Art in Am er! Cc 
ture Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Finger Rings | | , 8 | 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer. Article on Cross Stitch Embroidery by | 
Mertice McCrea Buck. 


Color Supplement: Peonies by Chas. C. Curran—Class in Oil ster by Chas. C. Curran, 

in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols——Illustrations by Chas. C. Curran, William A. Coffin, Geo. 
Grey Barnard, Malbone E. Cosway, Sarah Goodridge, Virginia Reynolds, Frieda Voelker Red- 
mond, Adelaide Deming, Alethea Platt, Verplanck Berney, Edward Dufner—Continued articles 
on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Vliet Baker, on Miniature Painting by William J. 


oe Baer, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Illumination by Florence Gotthold, on Finger Rings 
“ by Emily F. Peacock, on Cross Stitch Embroidery by Mertice MacCrea Buck—Articles on the THERE HAS BEEN A 
we Study of Trees with Bare Branches by Wm. A. Coffin, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad, 
on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker Redmond. LARGE DEMAND 
FOR THESE MAGA- 
i Color Supplement: The Mushroom Gatherers by Rhoda Holmes Nichols—Classes in ZINES AND ONLY 
rs, Oil and Water Color, as before—lIllustrations by Rhoda H. Nichols, Irving R. Wiles, Howard 
: Pyle, William J. Baer, 1. A. Josephi, Wm. J. Whittemore, Colin Campbell Cooper, Frieda Voelker ELEVEN NUMBER S 
them by Colin Camp per, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss Nelbert Murphy—Continued 
Articles on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Vliet Baker, NOW AVAILABL E, 
on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker | FOUR OTHERS TH AN 


Redmond, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


: THOSE LISTED HERE 
FEBRUARY 1909 
? Color Supplement: Old Fashioned Roses by E. M. Scott—Classes in Oil and Water Color as 


before—lIllustrations by Mrs. E. M. Scott, Israels, Colin Campbell Cooper, FrancisDay, Howard 
Russell Butler, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, Arthur Barton, F, Ballard Williams, Chester 


= Beach, H. A. McNeill, Laura Coombs Hill—Articles on Pen and Ink Illustrations by W. H. Drake ; 7 
ig on the — of Roses by Mrs. E. M. Scott, on Holland Artists by Mrs. E. M. Scott—Continued | Sent p ostpaid for 


Articles on Skyscrapers and how to Paint them by Colin C. Cooper, on Black and White Drawing 
$3.10 


er i by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on How to Modei by Chas. J. Pike, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss 
i elbert Murphy, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad,\ 


MARCH 1909 
: Color Supplement: Deer at Twilight by Josephine Pitkin—Class in Oil and Water Color as 


~" before—lIllustrations by Josephine Pitkin, Fred G. R. Roth, Dwight W. Tryon, Abbott H. Thayer, : , 

oi Ed. W. Redfield, Jos. De Camp, Edmund C. Tarbell, Charles Warren Eaton, Grueby Pottery Bs 
. | Adelaide A. Robineau, Matilda Middleton, C. G. Forssen, Eda Lord Young, Rookwood Pottery, 

Pierre Fontan, Mary J. Coulter, H. E. Pierce, May McCrystle, Chas. A. Herbert. Articles on 

Animals by Josephine Pitkin, on Animal Sculpture by Fred G. R. Roth, on Pastels by Charles 

Warren Eaton, on Corcoran and Art Institute Exhibitions—Continued articles on Black and 

White Drawings by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


APRIL 1909 


SPR Supplement: Canal at Amsterdam by F. A. Carter—Class in Oil and Water Color, K F ~ A M C S T U D i O 


as before—lIilustrations by F. A. Carter, Mucha, Puvis de Chavannes, Corot, Michael Angelo, 
Winslow Homer, Millet, Botticelli, Cimabue, Giotto, Gentile den Fabriano, Clara Weaver 


fF) : Parrish, Hezry O. Tanner, Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, Mary Bacon Jones, Miss Nelbert Murphy— 
mS Articles on Mucha in Color and Design by Elizabeth Mosenthal, on Composition by Frank Vin- P U B L | S H N G C c 
Stitch by Mary Bacon Jones—Continued articles on Black an ite Drawing by Fred Van Vliet : 
Baker, on Tooled Leather by Miss Nelbert Murphy. 307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Vol. XXXIll, No. 8 


JANUARY, 1932 


GREETINGS 


@ Throughout the past two years it has been particularly 

gratifying to feel that we have been working with a 
group of people who have a growing interest in the deco- 
rative arts; and this group has on many occasions given us 
their frank and hearty support in the policies we have 
followed and the changes we have made in DESIGN. We 
have felt the undivided support of the leaders in art and 
education, which means the representatives of our finest 
museums, our foremost designers, the outstanding directors 
of art in schools as well as the most inspirational teachers 
throughout America; in many cases it includes foreign 
lands. These past two years have been most pleasant to 
us notwithstanding the fact that many problems have 
arisen. Nevertheless the remarkable growth of our sub- 
scription list means broader influence and associations. We 
wish to thank all of these, our friends and co-workers and 
to wish them throughout the coming year greater scope, 
growth, success and happiness in this very interesting field 
of creative art. 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM 

@ Another milestone in the growth of America’s art in- 
terest and education has been reached. Within the last 
month perhaps the most unique museum of art has been 
opened, namely: The Whitney Museum of American Art. 
As the name suggests the museum is the gift to America 
of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, herself an artist of repu- 
tation and a personality of unusual significance to the 
world of art. The museum is located at 12 West Eighth 
Street, New York City, and occupies the former site of 
Mrs. Whitney’s studio as well as several adjoining build- 
ings, all of which have been remodeled with discrimination 
to house the various exhibits. The examples of art selected 
cover a rather broad range of paintings, sculpture, cera- 
mics and related arts. All of these have been so well chosen 
as to present to the student of American art the outstand- 
ing examples of different periods and media. This extra- 
ordinary gift should mean much to all Americans of culture 
and to the decorative artist among which group the readers 
of DESIGN are found, it should prove a most stimulating 
factor in their work and a source of great encouragement. 


INDIAN TRIBAL ARTS 

= From time to time we have published various articles 
on the work of the American Indian and in April 1930 we 
published a number of DESIGN entirely devoted to this 
very inspirational art. At the present time the art of the 
Indian tribes from the Southwest is being appropriately 
honored and exhibited at the Grand Central Art Gallery 
at 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. The showing of 
this intensely vital art covers the expression not only of 


artists of the past but of some of those who have survived 
the onslaught of our civilization. There is among the 
various galleries many examples of textiles, ceramics, wood- 
carving, jewelry and numerous related arts all arranged 
in a manner to best serve the student. The importance of 
this tribal exposition is well described by Walter Pach as 
follows: “The art of the Indians, so eloquent of this land 
is American art, and of the most important kind. . . . In 
various cities of the Old World, splendid collections of In- 
dian art have brought about the idea that Americans have 
only to draw on the resources immediately behind them 
and around them to give their art a background of the 
primitive, such as is found with everyone of the great 
schools of the past... . How many realize that one need 
but travel to Peru, Mexico or to Alaska to see a con- 
tinuation of this American Indian art—and in that most 
thrilling form, as a thing alive, and still producing?” 


AMERICAN FOLK ART 


@ One of the most pleasing and interesting collections of 
folk art has been recently arranged and shown in the 
Newark Museum at Newark, New Jersey. We have heard 
so much of the simple folk art of various European peoples 
during the past years, and schools everywhere have made 
much over the decorative arts of such people as the Czecho- 
slovakians, Scandinavians, Russians, Germans, etc.—but it 
has not been until recently that we have turned our atten- 
tion to the art of our own peoples. There is, we are 
learning, a rather rich supply of art in America which has 
been more or less anonymously created by untrained, un- 
sophisticated persons having a certain skill of hand and 
naivete of style quite refreshing and delightful to those 
interested in art as an expression. In this exhibition there 
are numerous examples quite comparable to the best folk 
art of any other country. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


@ During the past several years the world of art education 

has lost several of its great leaders who have brought 
about the great work, art in the schools. The most recent 
loss has been that of Henry Turner Bailey, who died in 
November, after having recently retired from active service. 
This great and popular leader until a few months ago was 
the director of the Cleveland School of Art and for several 
years preceding that he was editor of the School Arts 
Magazine. During his career Mr. Bailey has written sev- 
eral books on art of a highly inspirational nature and his 
lectures have always been a help to the art teachers of 
America. No other person has had a greater following than 
Henry Turner Bailey as author, editor, teacher, lecturer 
and art director. We are grateful for what he has done 
for the cause of art in our schools and we shall miss him. 
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HOME ALTAR 


By a pupil of Frau Zwey- 
briick showing a simple 
rhythmic arrangement of 
structural lines and a joy- 
ous decorative scheme 


CHRISTMAS WORK IN MY STUDIO 


BY EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


@ For the younger children in my school I choose a 

material which is easy to handle, for instance clay. 
On page 183 is shown a Crib with clay figures, modeled by 
a child of eleven years. While the clay is still wet, tiny bits 
of mirror, representing the windows, are stuck into it, which 
heighten the festive character of the work. As soon as the 
figures are dry, they are painted with oil colors. When 
the children form these figures, stress must be laid on 
genuine and clear expression, but by no means on a simple 
imitation of nature. The expression of the hands and the 
head, the choice of the colors must be rather symbolic 
than otherwise. 

The photograph above gives you a “home altar,” painted 
with oil colors on wood. The rhythm of the composition is 


182 


This series of illustrations is a continu- 
ation of the article by Emmy Zwey- 
briick which appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue and brings to our readers 
more definite ideas of the procedure 
and projects used in her school 


based on the delightful movement of the limbs of the fig- 
ures. Let me repeat that the chief object of all this work is 
to create a festive atmosphere and to fill the souls of young 
and old with the sweet expectations of dear old Christmas. 
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A CHRISTMAS CRIB 


Modeled in clay and decorated 
with the artistic freedom quite char- 
acteristic of this remarkable school 


The two photographs below show the figures for a little 
“Christmas Cottage.” In a small box covered with gay- 
colored starch paper and with a front wall of glass, we 
placed the Holy Family, in the other box the three Magi. 
The figures are of sawed wood, painted with oil colors. 
Wood-sawing is a technique that can easily be carried out 
by even very young children. It enables them to embody 
their ideas quite satisfactorily in a tangible medium. 


Quaint and very colorful Christmas 
figures made by the children under —_ | 
the leadership of Emmy Zweybriick 
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WRAPPING 


PAPER 


This design for a wrapping-paver for Macy’s Depart- 
ment Store of New York is ancther expression of the 
decorative arts activities of the Zweybriick Studio. All the 
objects on it are designed so plainly, that the lines and 
colors almost form an abstract ornament. They illustrate 
the subject in a striking and direct manner without offering 
any cumbersome or otherwise unnecessary realistic details. 
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BIRTHDAY 
GREETING 


This congratulation picture for the seventieth birthday 
of Dr. Alexander Koch, editor of the most famous German 
Art Magazine, was painted on parchment by one of my 
pupils. I wanted to show it here, because it contains all 
the pretty and cheerful details generally connected with 
this most beautiful of all festivals. As I have said before, 
it is painted on parchment. The background is gilded, the 
fine lines of the design are embroidered with silk threads 
and small spots, like the windows, the lantern, the bird’s 
cage, are cut out and underlaid with pink net material. In 
this way, the inanimate character of the material is in- 
terrupted and the whole picture called into life, so to say. 
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A HOLIDAY GROUPING 


At the right is a group of turned figures representing 
a Holy Family. The technique of turning requires great 
simplicity of form, which enhances again the expression of 
the figures. The use of very strong and “unbroken”’ colors, 
like orange, blue, yellow and pink, creates a festive note. 
Gold and silver give the figures a kind of glory and bring 
them into prominence. This “Holy Family” strikes us by 
its simplicity of execution and the use of just the necessary 
colors. The work appears as a symbol of the subject it 
represents,—just as the works of peasants do, who do not 
care for details, but only try to express very strong and 
primitive ideas. 


186 


At the left is a show-case with an arrangement of work, 
for a Christmas Exhibition. The way in which the extremely 
colorful toys are placed on and lean against the silver shelves 
heightens their effect and produces a festive impression. 


A NATIVITY GROUP 
DESIGN 
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PAINTING 
ON GLASS 


Above is a painting on glass, done in just the same way 
as peasants used to do a hundred years ago. It consists of 
four sheets of glass, on each of which a part of the com- 
position is painted, so that the whole resembles somehow 
a stage. The painting is done in oil colors on the back of 
the glass sheets. Again we notice that the graceful move- 
ments of the arms constitute the rhythm of this very 
pleasing composition with its free flowing structural lines. 


The illustration above is a Christmas 
scene modeled by a young child 
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Below is a wall hanging, executed by a girl of seven 
years. It is embroidered in rich and brilliant colors on 
pink velvet. Spangle and bits of mirror are used for the 
stars and the Christmas-tree hangings. Most of the new 
ideas of this nature occur to the pupils by changing the 
material as often as possible, for every material reveals 
new possibilities of expression and promotes the artistic de- 
velopment of the student, whether a beginner or advanced. 
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Sia Pot 


Zuni Pot 


Acoma Pot 


PRIMITIVE COPYRIGHTS a 


@ The mind-picture of the American Indian is slowly, but 

surely, changing. We still may see him painted and 
dressed “to kill’, but only on special occasions, such as an 
Indian hearing before congress or in a circus side show. 
Off the stage he is no longer the scalping savage our pioneer 
grandparents used to tell about, but rather a creature to be 
pitied because of the adverse conditions brought upon him 
by modern civilization. Due mainly to increasing travel 
facilities, however, and to the progressive study of living 
Indians and their prehistoric ancestors a truer conception 
is replacing the older ideas of fear and pity. The Red Man 
is coming into his own and is even the cause for much 
admiration on the part of his White brethren. Particularly 
is this the case among the sedentary Indians whose culture 
traits have been more lasting than those of the plains. The 
greater accumulation of material culture remains among 
the permanent farming groups have made them especially 
attractive to scientists and tourists alike. 

In the plateau regions of New Mexico and Arizona there 
are still surviving some twenty-five Indian farming com- 
munities that are known as pueblos. Many of them are 
located near or on the sites occupied by their ancestors 
centuries before Columbus sailed westward and they fur- 
nish the best fields in America for the study of archaeology 
and ethnology. Therefore they are probably the best known 
Indians among the many varied culture groups that for- 
merly were scattered over the continent and some of which 
still are to be found in more or less, usually less, pure form 
of native life. To the tourist the Pueblo Indians appear 
much the same, no matter from which pueblo they hail. 
Their villages look much alike, they themselves show no 
unusual marks of difference in looks or costumes, and they 
all seem to speak the same broken English when they 
approach the visitor with their pottery or other objects for 
sale, all of which also seem to have a sameness of general 
appearance. One does note immediately that the Pueblo 
is different from the Sioux, the Osage, or the Apache, but 
the Pueblos as a whole seem to be homogeneous in every 
outward appearance. To the student differences immedi- 
ately become apparent. Homogeneous as the Pueblos are 


BY ODD S. HALSETH 


At last after several generations the 
American Indian is coming into his 
own and artist designers are seriously 
studying this rich abundantly inspiring 
creative expression as may be seen 
by this article and such activities 
as those shown in the current ex- 


hibition of Indian Tribal Arts 


in their farming life they nevertheless differ in some re- 
spects as much as do Swedes and Greeks. Among the 
many Pueblos six different languages are spoken, none of 
which are enough alike to be understood by members of 
another group. Cochiti and Tesuque are located on the 
Rio Grande only a few miles apart and their farm lands 
adjoin each other. One speaks the Keres tongue and the 
other Tewa, so when Indians from these two pueblos meet 
they speak either Spanish or English, even though they 
have been neighbors for centuries. 

In their art even more than in language one may tell 
the differences between the pueblos, particularly in the 
art of pottery making can one discover the earmarks of 
not only each place of origin but of the individual makers 
within each pueblo. The reason for this lies in the same 
conservative nature that has made each pueblo stick to its 
own language and a respect for individual efforts in artistic 
endeavor that may be likened to an unwritten copyright 
law. Aside from the variations growing out of the use of 
different clays and pigments obtainable in different lo- 
calities the intangible sources of designs seem to be as 
geographically different as are the physical properties of 
the various pottery. One may learn to name a dozen 
pueblos by the feel of their pottery alone and should there 
be too slight a variation between two pieces to be detected 
by touch alone a glance at the designs will at once determine 
the source. Similarly an expert may take a dozen pots from 
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This is a Laguna Design and very little 
pottery is now made in this pueblo, 
most of the ware sold there being 
from the nearby pueblo of Acoma. 
What at first looks like a fish is part 
of the plant motifs used throughout 


Maria Martinez drying 
her pots before they are 
decorated. This famous 
San Ildefonso potter with 
the help of her husband 
is said to earn more with 
her creative art work 
than the value of the pu- 
eblo's total farm products 
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one pueblo and after a brief examination give the name of 
each pottery maker responsible for their creation, even 
though their names are not incised on the bottom. This 
custom is used by a-few potters in some of the pueblos. 

Where, when, and how the many pueblo pottery designs 
originated are still questions to be answered, but their dis- 
tribution in usage is so well known to students of south- 
western archzology and ethnology that they constitute a 
key to chronological events from the present time back into 
the dim pages of Pueblo prehistory. In their geographical 
distribution as well as in stratigraphical position decorated 
pottery fragments tell a story of occupation and migration 
of the groups whose designs mark their characteristics and 
give a relative chronology that isa great help in dating them. 

The accuracy of pottery designs in this respect may be 
illustrated by one of many similar incidents. During the 
war Dr. A. V. Kidder, of Andover, Mass., made a ground 
survey over a Jarge part of New Mexico and Arizona. He 
deposited his surface sherds, properly labeled, in an eastern 
museum where a few years ago they were studied by Dr. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, of the Smithsonian Institution, who 
was investigating a particular phase of early Pueblo 
archeology. He found certain fragments indicative of 
the period he wanted and checked them with the map, 
finding they came from a place in eastern Arizona of which 
he had never even heard. Dr. Roberts, without any pre- 
liminary investigations, set out from Washington to the 
place of his search, found it, established camp, and began a 
season’s excavation work. Not a sign of house ruins were 
visible above ground, only broken pottery. Starting to dig 
in an arbitrarily chosen spot he soon found what he was 
looking for and at the end of the season there was exposed 
a whole community of the very period the archzologist 
wanted to investigate. Surface sherds indicated its location 
and the excavations brought out the wanted information on 
this particular prehistoric period. 
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Some years ago I had to restore and classify a collection 
of modern Pueblo pottery that had come to a museum after 
the close of the Panama Pacific Exposition in San Diego, 
California. Like so many of such unscientifically gotten 
collections this one had no records of origin and many pots 
were broken through long storage in a basement. Classifi- 
cation was simple until I came to two large ollas that were 
not consistent to true types. The shapes and designs said 
they were from the pueblo of San Ildefonso, but the clay, 
as near as I could determine, was from Cochiti, a pueblo 
belonging to another linguistic group several miles away. 
In the catalog these two pots were classified as having been 
made in Cochiti, probably by a woman from San Ildefonso 
who had married into the former pueblo. Years later I 
came across the records of the person who had collected the 
pottery for the Exposition and found that the classification 
had been correct. The New Mexico records even gave the 
name of the woman, then dead for some years. The woman 
had brought her own designs with her to the new home. Her 
use of them constituted her primitive copyright and they 
were not to be used by any one else until she passed them 
over as a gift or inheritance. 

Usually a woman’s own designs are passed on to her 
daughters. Sometimes she may give a design away to a 
relative or friend in another pueblo where its use then 
becomes a legitimate intrusion. Should a woman die with- 
out pottery making offspring her designs may go out of use 
entirely. In recent years, however, many such designs have 
been put in circulation again. During a survey of the 
technical and economic ramifications of Pueblo pottery 
making some years ago, I brought to the pueblo of Sia 
about fifty photographs and drawings of designs that had 
not been used in that community for a generation or more. 
They were copied from old Sia pots now in museums or 
private collections scattered all over the country. On a 
Sunday morning, with most of the Indians present, the 
designs were exhibited on the plaza and one by one they 
brought words of recognition from the group. “Dios shko’ 
tonje”’! Nearly every design was identified as having be- 


At top of page is a Cochiti design of 
leaf and cloud motifs in combination 


In the Hopi design below the eagle 
feather has been used in a highly ab- 
stract manner and repeated as border 
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longed to this one’s grandmother or that one’s great-grand- 
mother. The relatives were eager to accept the designs of 
their elders as gifts from the White Man; they did not in 
the least claim property right to them. This also was a 
common experience in other pueblos. 

Seldom has there been found cases of plagiarism among 
the Pueblo potters and only among the younger women 
whose ethics are less Indian than otherwise. The only case 
of a deliberate steal that ever came to my attention was 
with a Tewa woman from Santa Clara who had married in 
the Keres Pueblo of Santo Domingo. She was a good 
potter, as were all her Tewa relatives, but she had no de- 
signs of her own, the Santa Clara pottery being nearly all 
black, and she knew the best market was for decorated 
ware. In one of the houses of her new pueblo was an old 
pot she admired very much. The maker was dead and no 
one was using that design at the time, but neither would it 
be passed on to the Tewa woman. So one day she invited 
one of her American friends to visit the house in her com- 
pany, making the pretense that the old woman who lived 
there was very interesting. She put on a white dress, took 
a piece of charcoal, and while her “decoy” engaged the 
hostess in conversation, drew the design wanted on the back 
of her dress. Needless to say she made a very polite exit. 


This Acoma design above combines 
in a pleasing effect some plant and 
cloud elements though highly abstract 


Below is a Sia design of conventional- 
ized plant based on recognized forms 
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In recent times some potters have copied designs from 
other pueblos, ignorant of any unethical act. However, 
this was stopped on every occasion of enlightenment. 
Julian Martinez, famous designer-husband of the equally 
famous Marie, at one time took a great liking to the Hopi 
designs published by the late Dr. Fewkes in the reports of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. He painted many such 
designs on his wife’s beautiful pottery and the results were 
more than pleasing to the layman, but as soon as he was 
told of its unethical use by Kenneth Chapman, of the State 
Museum in Santa Fe, he ceased at once. 

Mr. Chapman, who probably is the world’s foremost 
expert on American Indian art, encouraged Julian to do 
research work in his own pueblo with the result that this 
Indian artist now knows most of the San Ildefonso designs 


Above is one of many old Hopi de- 
signs once out of use but now re- 
vived by the Indians after the exca- 
vations of Sikyatki which was one of 
their former ancestral communities 


Below is a Sia design in which there is 
some realism shown in the plant motif 


that have died out during the past couple of generations 
and is a purist in their application to his own work. A 
study of Pueblo pottery designs shows they are made up 
of a very few basic elements or motifs that are combined in 
countless variations of form. The art was never static; 
modification or elaboration have gone through all the stages 
of realism and geometric conventionalism. Sometimes an 
element can be traced from a symbol to its original mean- 
ing, but often this is purely conjectural and at times even 
impossible. But to the student it becomes more and more 
simple to recognize in fundamental motifs such elements as 
birds, clouds, plants, and animals, all much featured and all 
essential to the Indian’s philosophy of art. 

Lately Pueblo designs have been adapted to much use in 
our own decorative and industrial arts. Ceramic and textile 
designers have found a wealth of material that seems to fit 
the public taste in decorations for china, draperies, gar- 
ments, and even architectural features. Interior decorators 
and art teachers are always looking for Indian motifs to 
suit their own purposes. Questions are naturally raised as 
to the proper and ethical use of such adaptations. Some 
argue that Americans should not use Indian designs as they 
are alien and cannot be adapted without self-consciousness, 
while others maintain that neither are Persian, Egyptian, 
or Chinese motifs capable of being adapted to pure Ameri- 
can use. These differences of opinions do not establish any 
taboos, but it may be well for the adapters to remember 
that the best use comes from a thorough knowledge. They 
should know of the Indian’s primitive copyrights. No one 
would decorate a German beer stein with the British lion 
and the Greek flag! Neither should one attempt to combine 
Sia, Acoma, Zuni, and Hopi elements in one design! If one 
should say that these.villages are all Pueblo and Indian, he 
may likewise argue that Germany, England, and Greece are 
all European and white. 

Those who consider it a privilege and a preference to 
use Indian design in their own arts should also consider it 
a duty towards the Indian, as well as themselves, to give the 
purest interpretation possible to their adaptation. Such 
adaptation, pleasing to the eye, may be more satisfactory 
when used according to the Indian’s primitive copyrights. 


At the top of the page is Cochiti 
design in which striking leaf forms 
are used to make up cloud design 


Below is a Hopi design using the 
eagle feather repeated as border 
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Zuni pueblo conventional designs 
very often appearing on the same 
pot with the realistic forms of deer 
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A_ highly conventionalized Acoma 
pottery design based on plant forms 


TEA SETS USING CZECHOSLOVAKIAN MOTIFS 


™ The following pages in color illustrate typical and 

formal Czechoslovakian national motifs of design with 
two layouts of tea sets decorated in that characteristic 
style. For those decorators whether professional, amateur 
or of the student class in search of startling yet popular 
material, there is no more helpful ornamental units than 
those of this abundantly productive nation. Numerous ex- 
amples of this rather full decorative art have been pub- 
lished in DESIGN and about two years ago we produced 
a Czechoslovakian number filled with many expressions of 
their work as shown in different materials. 

The first color page produced here gives another group 
of simple motifs evolved rather geometrically or abstractly 
from the common wild flower forms. It shows a type, a 
manner, a point of view which perhaps gives not an image 
or a particular flower but, instead, the far more important 
“common denominator” of the flower form. Designers of 
all time have known that flat decoration is not a matter of 
represenation but instead is a problem of harmonious re- 
lationships of simple, easily understood shapes and areas; 
sometimes added to this is the matter of dark and light 
arrangement and color. Designing or creating a suitable 
decoration, we have often heard repeated, must be consid- 
ered a structural part of the whole. The best designs of 
the decorative sort are those which grow naturally from 
the material used with the shapes and forms evolved. How- 
ever, it is frequently desired to add a rather joyous touch 
to an article already made by adding to it a decoration 
which has a mood or suggestion of some particular atmos- 
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phere. In these tea sets designed by students of the Art 
Department at Ohio State University the problem given 
was simply to design a tea set with a definite requirement 
that they reflect Czechoslovakian decorative are in a rather 
simple, direct and vital manner. 

Beside decorating the cups, plates and saucers in what 
might be termed a popular manner there are the added 
problem of arranging the groups on a page so as to give 
a rather modern dynamic effect. A variety in spacing was 
sought, startling distribution of dark and light was encour- 
aged and to the whole ensemble was added titles and letter- 
ing, which with background, was intended to bring all other 
elements together in proper relation. A page of original 
units like the one accompaning was given each student and 
from this page he was allowed to make his selection. This 
selection was made in relation to shapes and forms which 
comprised the tea set. While no startling creative faculty 
is demonstrated in these problems it does give experience 
in producing a certain type of decorative objects that any 
commercial designer may be called upon to produce in great 
quantity in some large industrial plant or in the studios of 
any great department store. In making these designs for 
the circular plates the students have learned to avoid the 
whirling effects often seen in the work of beginners yet the 
circular feeling of the indivdual motifs themselves echo 
pleasantly the contour of the plate. In some cases the 
straight lines and heavy bands give a strong opposing force 
to the curved line by cutting directly through it, in a man- 
ner which is quite characteristic of modern decoration. 
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A WALL PANEL 


BY ROBERT GEISSMAN 


A wall panel designed for an in- 
terior in the modern manner based 
on simple vertical and _ horizontal 
lines broken by circular motifs 
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The square and circular mats 
shown at the left were deco- 
rated with romantic towers cut 
fromcolorful paper and mounted 


VARIETY IN DESIGNING MATS 


@ A very simple and practical project for the decorative design class or 

craft group is the problem of designing suitable decorative matter for 
the small table mat, whether it is square, circular or octagonal. Through 
this particular lesson there were discovered many educational reactions, 
some of which are mentioned below. It is important, when making a de- 
sign, to have the decorative features relate in a pleasing manner to the 
structural lines of the shape on which it is to be placed. For instance, 
designs for a square may well relate to the four sides of the square by 
paralleling them; or again, the design may be built on lines which are 
perpendicular to the four sides, as bisectors. The diagonals of a square 
furnish line directions upon which a decoration may gracefully develop. 
Some, or combinations of these structural lines could be used to advantage 
if it so appeals to the artist. However, while we believe that there should 
be a relationship of design structure it is usually advisable that this agree- 
ment of line direction should be felt or seen in a subtle manner rather 
than too obviously executed. Designs for circles likewise may echo the 
circumference or follow the diameter and axis or several radiating axes. 
Most pleasing designs for circles are those in which there is a satisfactory 
feeling of a curve relationship without the too noticeable and rather 
objectionable spiral which gives an unpleasant whirling effect. Designs 
for shapes not definitely squares or circles but which takes on qualities 
of these would naturally call for decorative treatment appropriately re- 
lated in this way. 

The class, designing the mats reproduced on this page, was made up 


Continued on page 208 
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All four of the mats below were 
decorated directly by means of 
the tempera color process already 
treated in previous issues of DESIGN 
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MODERN 
DANCE 
COMPOSI- 
TION 


Showing Doris 
Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman 
with a supporting 
dance group 


DANCE DESIGN 


HARMONY AND CONFLICT IN STRUCTURE 


= <A well constructed dance arouses in the spectator an 

emotional reaction and a sense of esthetic satisfaction. 
Subjective delight to the dancer himself is insufficient, if 
mood and meaning are not inherent in the design as such. 
Dance creation goes through very much the same process as 
musical, plastic, pictorial, or architectural composition. 
It tries for unity of impression and for a greater or lesser 
degree of dramatic conflict and climax. A dance consisting 
of an assortment of unrelated steps and gestures, as so 
many an interpretative and pantomimic dance, spells chaos. 
A dance with unrelieved repetition of the same or similar 
movements, is wearisome. Precision units exemplify simul- 
taneous monotony and consecutive confusion. 

As indicated in the preceding article, the choreographer 
deals with the human body and its movements in space and 
time. His material is the visible line of the body and its 
costume, the line cut through the air during motion, and 
the tri-dimensional pattern woven in space in the course of 
the dance. In consecutive composition the movement di- 
vides time and space rhythmically by the same devices. 
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This is the third and final article on the 
subject of the dance by Miss Prokosch 


In developing this pattern the first step is the choice 
of kinetic line and dynamics suitable to and expressive of 
the mood. In order to emphasize the mood the choreog- 
rapher proceeds like the architect, who must consider the 
harmony of his effect, the balance and proportion of his 
masses. He has an axis, around which he can arrange his 
forms symmetrically or unsymmetrically. To preserve 
stability, his largest and heaviest masses must be near the 
ground. He ties the whole together by one leading motif, 
which he repeats rhythmically, alternates with other motifs, 
enlarges, diminishes, and builds up to a climax around the 
focal point. To continue with my favorite example —a 
Gothic Cathedral is the most perfectf/and obvious example 
of harmonious and dramatic design. ‘The balance on either 
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half of the nave is perfect and symmetrical, the arches, 
piers, windows, and ornaments decrease in size and mul- 
tiply in number from floor to clerestory. The motif of the 
pointed arch occurs in infinite gradations, in the vaults, the 
aisles, the windows. It alternates with the vertical piers 
and shafts, and is enriched by numerous ornamental fea- 
tures — rosettes, cusps, foliage. The whole marches up to 
the climax at the altar. 

The dancer uses these same devices. The characteristic 
line is the “‘Leitmotif’” which is repeated and developed. 
The simplest form of organized design is in the visible line 
of a single human figure in repose or movement. In repose 
the lines of the different members of the body may run 
parallel or in a continuous line, or they may cross at a con- 
flicting angle, or radiate. This design may result from a 
conscious placing of the body into stylized positions, or from 
a momentary position caught while the figure is in motion. 
The illustrations show both types. The snapshots on the 
sea-shore caught design in natural movement, in one case 
of parallel lines, in the other of one continuous line cut by 
the left arm at right angles. The stylized examples are 
from Riva Hoffman’s “Vibrations’’. In the “Dance of Blue” 
each figure forms a continuous line; together the three 
build a parallel pattern. In the “Dance of Deep Purple” 
harmony and conflict are combined. Parallel arms form a 
radiating pattern; they clash against the central figure, 
which rises and stretches out from their midst. 

Doris Humphrey has developed these principles consid- 
erably, and applies them in teaching as well as composition. 
The accompanying photograph is taken from her interpre- 
tation of the Bloch “Quattuor a Cordes” produced this 
spring by the Neighborhood Playhouse under the direction 
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of Irene Lewisohn. It is clear-cut, expressive, and complete 
in composition and movement suggestion, with its long, 
vigorous diagonal, the shorter, parallel diagonals, and the 
supporting right angles. The impression is flowing in all 
its martiality. 

In group composition this parallelism and contradiction 
is achieved respectively, by repetition and counter-motif. 
The device of repetition is so common in music and archi- 
tecture and, less obviously, in painting and sculpture, 
examples need hardly be mentioned. It is a most rhythmical 
and unifying device, if skillfully employed, and a reinforce- 
ment of the underlying mood. It can be exact or sequential, 
that is, slightly heightened or lowered in scale. In the 
“Dance of Blue” it is practically exact; in the “Dance of 
Deep Purple” it is sequential, with overwhelming insistence. 
Dramatic directors are learning to appreciate the value of 
rhythmic movement patterns. Two years ago an advanced 
student at the Yale School of Drama, Jerome Meyer, 
achieved a powerful performance of an expressionistic play. 
He employed an incessant even beat in speech and group 
movement In a Workers’ Chorus a treading rhythm of 
voice, step, and line of bodies and arms tripled the mood of 
depressed monotony. In the “Dance of Death” the women 
moved in cold mechanical pattern against the swinging 
undercurrent of hopeless depression of the prisoners. This 
repetition was both spatial and temporal — in the uniform 
alignment of figures and the reiteration of identical move- 
ments. 

Yet in the “Workers’ Chorus” the even rhythm was 
gradually magnified to the highest point of endurance. The 
“Dance of Death” accelerated to frantic wildness and van- 
ished in a crash. Even the most monotonous or subdued 


THE DANCE OF 
DEATH = 


The men move in an under- 
current of depressed monot- 
ony against the mechanical 
rhythm of the women. Cour- 
tesy Yale School of Drama 


THE WORKERS 
CHORUS 


The Workers’ Chorus builds up 
its climax by the force of an 
insistent beating movement. 
From Yale School of Drama 
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moods demand dramatic growth, variety and climax. The 
“Leitmotif’”’ may be emphasized but varied in speed, size, 
intensity, or strength; recur in elaborations, as in musical 
“Theme and Variations”; or build to a crescendo or dimin- 
uendo. Or it may alternate with one or several other motifs; 
and recur in its original or in a varied form, or it may 
alternate with a simple inversion of itself. The illus- 
tration from “Burgher’s Litany’, a plastic dance by the 
author, builds by architectural repetition, variation, and 
gradation of the loop-motif in arm-positions and fall of 
draperies; and by smaller parallel units within larger 
continuous and intersecting lines. From the dance forms 
of the Minuet and Rondeau grew the corresponding musical 
forms of theme alternating with one or several subsidiary 
themes. These simpler forms developed into the complex 
forms of Sonata and Symphony. As in musical composi- 
tions the different units in larger dance-groups may move 
alternately or simultaneously. Often, as in a Fugue, the 
individual motifs are named first and later combined with 
increasing complication and intensity, and finally resolved 
into the climactic unison of a pedal point. 

The climax centers around the focus, which is kept in 
mind throughout the composition, often loosely, and in the 
end ties the whole group into a knot—giving the sensation 
of dissonant chords resolving into the tonic. Only the sim- 
plest dance would build steadily to a climax. Generally 
there are several minor climaxes and interludes of peace 
before the final denouement. Like the suspense of disso- 
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nance during the last two pages of Bach’s “Toccata and 
Fugue” in D Minor, the different groups may be repelled 
from the focus, dissolve in conscious chaos, rest in expec- 
tant separation, before rushing to a final concord. The 
focus is like the axis of a building. It may be simply a 
direction in space, as in the “Dance of Death” or it may be 
an individual figure, as in the “Dance of Deep Purple.” 
The composition may focus progressionally or centrally. In 
a Gothic Cathedral the climax is attained by a steady march 
to the altar; likewise in the “Dance of Blue” and the 
Workers’ Chorus the movement progresses in one continu- 
ous direction. In St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome the move- 
ment swirls to a central pivot (see the corresponding illus- 
trations in article 1). Elsa Findlay’s “Study of a Circle” 
builds in spiral fashion from a broad base to the apex in the 
central figure; in fact, the movement reaches beyond the 
outstretched hand to an infinite center above. Miss Findlay 
described the dance as follows: 

“The picture represents the grand finale. . . . It is pre- 
ceded by a spiral movement beginning with a large circle 
which becomes smaller and smaller, while the tempo be- 
comes faster and faster. The whole number is based on 
the pattern of a circle and the ‘rhythm’ which a pattern, in 
this a case a circle, induces. . . . This number is unaccom- 
panied by any instrument... .” 


At the left is The Burghers' Litany 


Below is a line design of Earth Mother 
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THE DANCE OF 
veer 


A dance composition by Elsa 
Findlay and a group showing a 
symmetrically balanced design 


In this cennection one might recall Mary Wigman’s 
description of a movement in a circle and the intoxicating 
mental effect — quoted in the second article of this series. 

Compositions like the one of Miss Findlay are central- 
ized, concentrated and perfectly balanced without obvious 
symmetry. Such a sense of balance is indispensible both 
for harmony, and for the effective buttressing of plastic 


force against force. Symmetrical balance is the simplest, 
often the most effective means, as in the “Dance of Deep 
Purple’. But the uneven juxtaposition of masses and 
movements is a more delicate art — be it of one large, im- 
portant or high mass against several smaller, less important 
or shorter ones, of one heavy gesture against numerous 
light ones, be it in space or time. Though the stage picture 


THE RITUAL 
OF SPRING 
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In this posture Doris Humph- 
rey combines all the elements 
of good design in a single 
figure. Photo by courtesy of 
The Neighborhood Playhouse 


should always balance on either half of the stage, the focus 
may be in a corner or any suitable spot. This balance may 
even be one of invisible forces. A single dynamic figure at 
one side can hold as much attention as dozens of drooping 
figures on the other. The intense gaze of a compact group 
in one corner can fill the entire stage with its interest. The 
expected distribution can follow in the course of the com- 
position. 

The group picture from the Bloch “‘Quattuor a Cordes” 
(of the Neighborhood Playhouse) is balanced through 
tendency and attention. A compact mass of nine is gathered 
on one side; the man and woman balance evenly around the 
central circle; yet there is no sense of disharmony. The 
focal point is at present the core of the circle, between the 
two outstretched hands. But the tension is away from the 
group: the long diagonal line of the two figures and their 
potential action draw the eye to the opposite corner from 
the group and promise future distribution. At the same 
time this moment in the dance stands for dramatic con- 
trast between a stolid, unemotional, unyielding group, and 
individuals, seeking and straining. Partly this is achieved 
by contrast of adjoining upright lines, an almost prostrate 
oblique, by contrasts of muscular and mental tension. 

The illustrations from musical form have already sug- 
gested harmony and contrast in temporal development. 
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Consecutive movements in the air can be consecutive or 
antagonistic, just as the lines in an individual body or a 
group. The artist of the sketch from the “Gershwin 
Concerto” observed the scheme of repeated parallel move- 
ments in zigzag lines followed by a series of contrasting 
curved swoops. In this design there is as yet no definite 
focus or build. The “Earth Mother” and “Earth Rituai’”’ 
sketches have centered the consecutive movements of an 
individual figure. 

The “Earth Mother” is pyramidal in structure. The 
movements are concentric in a confined area, with feet 
spread and continually implanted in the earth. The axis is 
an upright posture with raised head. The leading motif is 
a swinging arc from side to side, which tapers in various 
levels to the apex. Not only does the arc motif alternate 
with the vertical ascent. Small tender movements follow 
tremendous swings; the cradling grows from gentle solici- 
tousness to desperate joy. Introspective repose succeeds 
violent agitation. 

In the masculine counterpart, “Earth Ritual’, the 
Leitmotif, both in body-line and aerial composition, is 
radiation. The arms spread, the movement projects exult- 
antly in all directions, all over the stage. The end is the 
only moment of symmetry. Earthward digs upstage left at 
the beginning are balanced later in the dance by ploughing 
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In the illustration above Gertrude Pro- 
kosch is shown in a dance pose based 
on continuous and intersecting lines 


At the right is a design based on a 
circular arrangement by Elsa Findlay 


downstage right, with an interlude of invocation and of 
blessing the earth in semi-circular movement. These motifs 
recur in greater intensity closer to the earth, higher to the 
heavens; they combine in a circular migration round the 
- stage, with alternate ecstatic movements of sun and earth 
worship. Finally they concentrate trance-like in the center 
back-stage. 

If the dances illustrated in these pages by photograph 
were reduced to sketches, they would in all probability turn 
out as lucid and often more interesting. It is naturally 
impossible to reproduce four-dimensional pattern on a flat 
sheet of paper; the effect can only be approximated. Never- 
theless, it is a hint to the observant dance spectator that 
each movement of a dancer is in logical relationship to 
those which precede and succeed, and to the simultaneous 
movements of all other figures on the stage. Concentration 
and harmony are the first prerequisite; interest is in- 
creased and pattern enriched by contrasting and conflicting 
lines. All point is lost if the ensemble does not build to a 
climax. This sounds simple and obvious. Unfortunately 
the art of dance structure lies still deeper than the laws of 
logic. Proportion is a matter of intuition. No one can 
teach the amount of strength or delicacy, the amount of 
repetition without monotony, of alternation and complica- 
tion without confusion, the way of reaching highest inten- 
sity without straining the spectator; the breathing spaces, 
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the degree of contrast and conflict. Dramatic instinct and 
emotional and imaginative fertility are gifts of the gods. 
For the creation of a real work of art the choreographer 
must possess these, in addition to the knowledge, and at the 
same time be penetrated with a message. 


In the "Dance of Blue" from Riva 
Hoffman's "Vibrations'' the dancers 
weave a pattern by parallel repetition 
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SILVER SERVICE 


Designed by Paul A. Lobel 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART 


™@ Tomorrow’s reviewer of the industrial arts of today 

will have no difficulty in discerning their trends or in 
diagnosing their ills. Their weaknesses, humanly numer- 
ous, will seem to him the marks of growth; their accelerated 
tempo a sign of the speeding times; their peculiarities the 
natural response to a discontent born of an overdose of 
antiquarian romanticism and the stylistic stalemate of the 
period cycle with which, for three quarters of a century, 
sO many industries have sought to refurbish the empty 
hambers of imagination. But tomorrow’s reviewer will 
see one thing more, which our short perspective excludes 
from view: he will note the evident connection between the 
arts we now call “modernistic” (perish the word) and those 
others safely included in the sequence of formal categories 
of design which constitutes the history of art. The connec- 
tion must exist, and it does. 

That the transition is not as obvious as that from Louis 
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| RICHARD F. BACH 


This article with its illustrations is 
reprinted through the courtesy of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and previously appeared in the 
Museum's bulletin for October 1931 
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XV to Louis XVI is no proof of its absence, nor is its 
present boast—chiefly from the immature poseur or the 
mediocre performer—that our only salvation lies in cutting 
loose from the past. That kind of surgery stunts growth. 
The wise modern designer studies all past styles; though 
he may not imitate their forms, he finds in them, neverthe- 
less, principles similar to those which must underlie his 
own successful production. They all profited by design- 
quality, by workmanship, and by the fact that they met a 
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A TONAL COLOR 
COMBINATION 


Designed by Pieter Mijer and 
developed in all-rayon taffeta 
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demand. The styles and their interpretations are like one 
harmonious chord produced on many different instruments: 
tone, texture, timbre, all these may vary; the basic struc- 
ture and the reasonableness are the same. But, the critic 
may add, the echoes they raise are most conflicting. Which 
is as it should be; progress thrives on differences of opinion 
and progress differs from mere change in that the final 
record shows an improvement. 

It is too soon for us to say what form the improvement 
will take, or in what degree its effect may be finally favor- 
able. Several patent tendencies in the present situation 
we may note with assurance, and of these a few at least 
seem strong enough to live through as characteristics of 
that type of expression which will one day be called the 
style of the twentieth century. Thus we are certain that 
antique forms are better known and more widely under- 
stood than ever before, yet that an always increasing num- 
ber of designers, makers, and users of industrial art pro- 
ducts, having studied the old styles, find them less and 
less valuable as the vehicle for the conditions and aspira- 
tions of today’s crowded life. 

Again, we know that the last century and above all the 
last fifty years have brought an almost fanatic concentra- 
tion upon technology, due to the advance of science, and 
upon material values, due to the advance of technology. 
Such an approach toward the problems of daily life had 
first to wreak a curious havoc upon its finer aspects, only 
in the end to offer enormously enhanced areas of useful- 
ness, a fabulous increase in available media, and intensively 
developed ways and means of distributing industrial art 
products. Another vital characteristic, one of unlimited 
influence for or against the progress of art in industry, 
is quantity production, an essential of life as we live it 
and an economic expedient of immeasurable cultural value. 

Related to all of these, the cause of one and the abettor 
of another, is the great increase in general education and 
the spread of information, notably through such indirect 
means as the activities of museums, the large number of 


A MODERN 
TAPESTRY 


By Lorentz Kleiser 
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A GROUP OF 
NEW FABRICS 


With furniture from the 
recent exhibition of in- 
dustrial arts at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 


art exhibitions, advertising and the periodical press, and, 
finally, the fact that any and every customer’s opinion, as 
indicated by his purchase in a store, is at the same time an 
index of the marketability of any given design produced 
in a factory a thousand miles away. 

And the reviewer of the future will set down as the 
chief characteristic of today’s industrial art the machine 
and its effect upon design. But he will not hiss the word 
mechanistic between clenched teeth; he will not decry the 
machine as an automatic agent of destruction. He will note 
what some of us have timidly asserted for a decade or two, 
namely, that the machine is a tool, dependent upon man- 
controlled power to drive it, producing only man-designed 
forms and patterns—in other words, that its merits and 
its mistakes are commensurate with the talent and tech- 
nique of its makers and manipulators. 

So, finally and above all, this future analyst of our in- 
dustrial arts will find that, whether consciously or not, we 
did learn the correct use of the machine as a tool to pro- 
duce, without forcing, types of design most feasible for 
such tools; that we did profit by the vast technical ‘and 
material progress of workshop and laboratory; that we did 
find a new synthesis of forms and colors, radically different 
from any other that time had recorded, to present the story 
of a mode of life and movement and building and thinking 
all in themselves vehemently differentiated from their 
predecessors in history. 

Then you would say that this new style is here, fully 
formed? If the airplane has reached its final form, yes. 
And if chemical research and mechanical invention will 
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agree to close shop tomorrow, then also, yes. But as long 
as we offer to modern design always new opportunities and 
advantages, just so long shall we avert that finality of 
expression which means that the style must begin its de- 
cline. 

The position of The Metropolitan Museum of Art with 
regard to contemporary industrial art is that of recorder 
and demonstrator, possibly also that of qualified observer. 
It assumes no authority, declines the power of arbitrator; 
yet at every point seeks to aid the designer or the manu- 
facturer, the craftsman or the distributor who may see, as 
wisely he must, a potential improvement of his product 
(and his business) in the time-tested economic value of 
design-quality. 

In contemporary industrial art the Museum finds the 
inventor, the explorer, the surveyor of unknown regions in- 
telligently at work; their products the Museum exhibits. 
from time to time, with every effort to find the best and 
the most respresentative, but at the same time with 
emphasis on production rather than on design alone. If 
the market place favors contemporary design, we may with 
safety record the realization of creative endeavor, though 
we must remember to discount the extensive capitalization 
of modern design as a sales novelty. 

For a period of years the Museum has shown contem- 
porary work in a sequence of exhibitions of American in- 
dustrial art; from October 13 through November 22 the 
twelfth in this series may be seen in the Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions. Since the purpose is both demonstration and 
record, the conditions controlling these exhibitions have 
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changed as prevailing circumstances warranted or de- 
manded. 

In themselves the exhibitions offer a kind of commen- 
tary on the progress of designer and manufacturer, as well 
as on design itself. The Museum began with an exhibition 
of objects based entirely on study in the galleries, and later 
limited the entries to those made in all their parts in the 
United States. The next step was to require that all objects 
be both American designed and American made. As this 
clause became effective the requirement with regard to 
Museum study was dropped, a change which synchronized 
with the suddenly strengthening current of modern design 
immediately after the war. 

Having reached this point, it seemed to us logical to 
make a test of contemporary design in the new manner 
and to do this by starting from scratch, so to speak; the 
outcome was the eleventh exhibition, announced for a six- 
week period in 1929, but extended to six months in response 
to public interest. In that instance, the Museum invited 
a group of leading architects to function, each as com- 
mander of a company of designers, manufacturers, and 
craftsmen, in the development of certain group schemes 
and rooms, subject to the condition that all products shown 
in the exhibition be specially designed and made for the 
occasion. The result was a concerted presentation of the 
design of our time and of our country, which may well go 
down as a chapter in the history of contemporary stylistic 
growth. It was not the last chapter, only the latest; and 
it was our frequently announced purpose to show what 
could be done without the insistence and the limitation of 
salesroom and counter, without the interference of captious 
customers, without reliance upon advertising and selling 
talk, yet throughout with entire dependence upon the same 
type and degree of skill and the same complexity of factory 
and workshop organization that are commanded regularly 
by the accepted channels of production and distribution 
of merchandise. The exhibition was an object lesson in 
both method and results, and many firms and individuals 
took courage from the example. 

Meanwhile, the general advance continued, owing in no 
small part to this very pointed demonstration of poten- 
tialities. Then came the counterthrust of the depression. 
On all sides only the safest steps were taken, and in the 
field of industrial art this implied a falling back to the main 
line of defense, the staples of design, namely, the time- 
honored periods. But experience was contrary to expecta- 
tion. The momentum of both technical advance and public 
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interest would not be denied, and too many producing or- 
ganizations had been geared to the new manner. The only 
real effects were two: first, the general slowing up charac- 
teristic of all types of producing activity and, therefore, 
not a special indication here; secondly, a great reduction 
of inferior objects and types of design, in other words, 
those best illustrating the abuse of the contemporary motive. 
In grand total we may say that thus far, despite its de- 
vastating economic effect upon designers and manufac- 
turers as business men, the depression has done well by the 
industrial arts. Even those firms which have abandoned 
this modern type of expression have spent endless effort 
in behalf of decency and accuracy in their historic models 
and reproduction pieces; the general educational advance 
of the buying public has been steady, and though taste 
may still have far to go, knowledge and the desire to choose 
well are serving as increasingly effective substitutes. 

In its twelfth exhibition of American industrial art, 
the Museum offers again a cross section of current produc- 
tion, to the total exclusion of all counterfeits of historic 
forms. This does not mean, in any sense, that a premium 
has been placed upon the extreme or bizarre, nor yet upon 
the “‘original’’; the fact that these exhibited objects are all 
from current stock in trade would of itself preclude such 
emphasis. The omission of costume, the graphic arts, and 
jewelry is immediately noticeable; these arts are adequately 
provided for under other auspices in the city, or else will 
be given separate display at a later time. For the rest, 
the material is generally in the class called furnishings, 
though including much that finds application in buildings 
other than homes. If within this field any of the industrial 
arts seem not to be adequately represented, it may be 
taken as an indication of the extent to which such arts have 
failed to profit by the advantage of contemporary design. 

The pieces shown all fall, in one way or another, in the 
category of serial production. Some have been produced a 


thousandfold, as in the case of fabrics; others singly from 
designs or other records retained as a basis of repeated 
production on order, as in the case of a large lighting fixture 
or grate; still others are quantity-produced, but have found 
application only in a given building, as, for example, the 
molded glass units, the procedure being equivalent to publi- 
cation of a limited edition. Certain items will be found to 
savor strongly of the historic study which underlies their 
production; others seem to have resulted from far flights 
into a stratosphere of design where the effects of pressure 
and other influences are still untried. Some march with 
assurance, already aware of their rank; some seem less 
assured, like a youth too conscious of his hands; a few are 
more than a little defiant; none stir uneasily under the gaze. 

Throughout will be found the forthright use of material, 
complete assurance of technical resource, fair and reliant 
use of the machine, without disparagement of the hand. 

This twelfth exhibition of American industrial art can 
have few enemies; it has no quarrel with tradition or 
sentiment; it is plainly a sign of the times. The far view 
of history shows the direction and the course of dead styles; 
we know their names, places, characters. The type of de- 
sign shown in this exhibition may be compared to words 
in the mouth of the people, the vernacular out of which 
some future academy of the learned will cull the elements 
of a language of design. 

Contemporary design has its trends, though it would be 
arrogance for us to consider them final indications; it has 
made and will continue to make a vast number of experi- 
ments; it is like hot metal on the anvil, where the smith is 
still at work. This exhibition portrays the shaping style 
in its true character, as a grand adventure. Dreams have 
given place to studied preparation and research, but the 
course is known only to a certain point, after which it 
disappears in uncertainty ; somewhere beyond lies the goal. 
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of a group of 
people with little 
or no design 
background. They 
were mostly 
teachers in a 
summer school 
class whose main purpose was to have enough art experi- 
ence to enrich the regular class room work which they were 
teaching during the school year. The O-P craft mats were 
used. These are made of a rather heavy rough paper com- 
position much like Beaver Board. They come cut in 
different, shapes and are about one-fourth of an inch thick. 
Because of their paper quality and texture it seemed best 
to make use of this factory by applying a type of design 
which would emphasize this. Well known designers like 
Vally Wieselthier tell us that the materials should give us 
our cue in designing and so, with this in mind, it was 
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decided to decorate the mats in two different methods. 

The first method used was cut paper in various colors 
much as the manner frequently presented in the past to 
readers of DESIGN. In this project the subject to be used 
was castles or architectural details. Silhouettes of pleasing 
shape and contour were cut; no perspective was shown; 
little or no overlapping of paper was encouraged; the 
values of the paper selected was darker than the cream 
color of the mat; the color harmony was analogous, or re- 
lated, with a little opposite for accent. Care was taken to 
have the design fill the space well and the colored papers 
were pasted in a manner which made them flat, adhering 
closely to the surface of the mat. When finished the mats 
were shellaced to be made more practical for use. 

The next process, as illustrated at the bottom of page 
197, was a direct decoration in the “tempera color process” 
which has already been explained in previous numbers of 
DESIGN. It is a process which is executed with a tempera 
paint mixture with mucilage; this is used to cover the light 
areas. The entire surface is then covered with India Ink, 
dried and washed in such a way that the texture of the 
surface shows through. The areas where the ink comes 
directly on the surface of the mat remains black; the others 
painted with the mixture dissolves and eliminates the black 
giving the color again. This process when all is finished 
seems to be most suitable for it gave the design a feeling of 
belonging to the mat itself and with it a rich color quality. 
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